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the slightest degree to the sex relation. Any work 
of art made with a deliberate aim of arousing our 
passions is anti-social, will lower the morals and 
manners of democracy, which should be more moral 
and better mannered than any aristocracy; hence 
is a blow at the very foundation of human progress 
and should be stamped out like a plague. And the 
artists of America should make a silent resolve not 
to tolerate crassly realistic, suggestive nakedness in 
the future and flatly refuse to hang any artist's pic- 
ture, however cleverly painted, and ignore the pres- 
sure of ridicule from the morally asleep in the 
world of art. 

What is said above applies with double force to 
Hawthorne's "Nude." It has not even the excuse 
of being beautiful in either line or color composi- 
tion. The body is ugly in proportion, the torso is 
too long, the legs are too short, the feet are too 
large and the toes are deformed. 

Mr. Hawthorne's unfortunate essay in painting 
the nude is an example of the disaster that befalls 
an artist who attacks a problem entirely beyond 
his powers. Ignorance of drawing, a lack of every 
sense of proportion, both in figure and composition 
of the picture, marks this pitiably feeble work, the 
garish discord of whose color is quite as banal as 
the design and drawing. 

The employment of the nude figure in art involves 
in the highest degree the element of taste, joined to 
knowledge of the anatomical construction of the 
human figure and a plastic instinct for form and 
ability to compose. 

Many paintings of the nude in exhibitions in re- 
cent years have given evidence that artists have 
been trained in the slovenly trickery and fake 
standards set up by some alleged art schools in 
New York where the students are taught the lying 
formula that color and not form is the ultimate in 
art. This, with a system of clap-trap brush-work, 
instilling a prejudice against the poetic and imag- 
inative in art, complete their equipment. We dis- 
like to say these things, but they must be said by 
some one if we expect to have a change in the minds 
of some artists as to the proper point of view from 
which to look at the nude in art. 

The following works were worthy of being re- 
garded and bought by the public, for one reason or 
another, to encourage those of our American artists 



who are serious and striving to honor their profes- 
sion. Among landscapes with figures: C. C. Cur- 
ran's "After the Storm," Dunton W. Herbert's "The 
Buffalo Signal," Matilda Browne's "The Grange 
Fair," O. E. Berninghaus's "The Light of a South- 
western Moon," F. S. Church's "The Blue Bird's 
Song," Carl Rungius's "The Trail," E. L. Henry's 
"Spring Flowers," C. C. Curran's "The Blue Scarf," 
Martin Borgorst's "A Descendant of the Vikings," 

E. C. Volkert's "Autumn Morning," W. L. Palmer's 
"November Snow," W. Granville-Smith's "Land- 
scape," H. W. Ranger's "Landscape," George H. 
Bogert's "October Moonlight," Ben Foster's "Oc- 
tober in the Hills," C. Warren Eaton's "Indian Sum- 
mer," Jonas Lie's "The Deep River," Leonard Ocht- 
man's "Moonlit Harbor," John F. Carlson's "Melting 
Snows," W. Merritt Post's "Declining Day," DeWitt 
Parshall's "Monterey Cypress," Allan D. Cochran's 
"Autumn," A. L. Groll's "The Desert, Arizona," 
William R. Derrick's "Holly-hocks," William Stark- 
weather's "New England Village Center," Bruce 
Crane's "October Hills," Francis C. Jones's "Hill- 
side," W. Granville-Smith's "Peconic Bay," Aldro 

F. Hibbard's "Late February," A. L. Groll's "A Bit 
of Provincetown," A. T. Van Laer's "Mid-winter in 
Connecticut," Carlton Wiggins's "Misty Morning." 

Among the water-scenes: Birge Harrison's 
"Moonrise on the Beach," Edward Dufner's "Youth 
and Sunshine," William Ritschel's "Blue Depths," 
Emil Carlsen's "The Open Sea," Florence Francis 
Snell's "The Quarry, Rockport," George H. Smillie's 
"Near Barnstable, Cape Cod," Carlton Chapman's 
"Waiting for a Breeze." In still-life Dines Carlsen's 
"K'ang-Hsi and Quinces." 

Among the sculptors: Anthony de Francisci's 
"Bayadere" is full of talent, fine movement and 
grace. He is a coming man. A. A. Weinman's 
"Night," a poetic conception. Cartaino Scarpitta's 
"Portrait of John Henning Fry" clever; Isidore 
Konti's "Bust of Elliot Dangerfield" is good ; Victor 
D. Salvatore's "Portrait" good; Paul Herzel's 
"Hungry Lion Cubs" and "Death Struggle, Lion 
and Zebra," both excellent; Furio Piccirilli's 
"Peace," charming; Olympio Brindesi's "Rabbit," 
good. Herbert Adams's "Nymph of Fynmere" won 
the E. N. Watrous gold medal. There were no 
doubt others worthy of consideration. 



ZULOAGA AT DUVEEN'S 



THE exhibition of the works of Zuloaga as a 
whole is a mournful mixture of excessive in- 
dividuality, ugly materiality and crass immorality. 
To those who know, that will suffice. But to those 
who ignore the lofty point of view and forget what 
truly great art means, let us elucidate. 

"Meden agan" — nothing too much — the motto of 
Sokrates inscribed at Delphi should govern every 
human being in all his actions, above all the artist 
who makes a loud appeal to the public to go and see 
and applaud his works. All great artists across 
the ages have striven to bear in mind that principle. 
But Zuloaga violates it in every way — consciously 
or unconsciously, in many of his works. He negates 
truth, beauty, refinement, morality, apparently with 
the disdain of a Mephisto. 

Proclaiming, according to the catalogue: "I shall 



put into my work emotion, only emotion" he pro- 
ceeds to defeat himself in nearly every one of the 
canvases shown by making them "more cerebral" 
to quote his biographer in the catalogue; that is, 
he makes them too "intellectual." Therefore his 
works stir only our emotion of astonishment. But 
this is negative emotion. Scarcely one of his works 
lifts us above material surprise; nearly all fail either 
to charm, to amuse, to delight, to exalt or to ecsta- 
cise us. They merely interest our intellect long 
enough to satisfy our curiosity, and then we cannot 
fail to condemn most of them for their utter lack of 
either optimism, poetry, sunshine or real beauty. All 
is force, brutal force, pessimistic intellectuality and, 
in at least three of his works, degrading immorality. 
To quote the catalogue once more: "The work is 
defiant, almost despotic, it does not strive to enlist 
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sympathy, nor does it fear to be frankly antipa- 
thetic." Is this the hypocrisy of the artist or of the 
critic? For when did an artist fail to blame the 
public if it refused to give him the "sympathy" he 
really sought when he exhibited his works and thus 
angled for its sympathy? But that the work is 
"antipathetic" to all normal men who are not be- 
fuddled by the wave of degenerate modernism is 
certain. To say of this work: "It depicts with con- 
vincing eloquence la Espana Cldsica, that Spain at 
once Gothic, romantic, picaresque and legitimately 
modern to which it is dedicated" is absurd. It does 
not depict Spain. It depicts Zuloaga's whimsical 
notion of how Spain should be depicted in order to 
serve his purpose of showing that he has invented 
a peculiar style. Spain is sombre but not lugubri- 
ous; Spain is beautiful, not ugly, as a whole; Spain 
means blazing sunshine, brilliant color, as Sorolla 
paints it, but not black, forbidding gloom as Zuloaga 
paints it. In a trip of two months, from Burgos to 
Seville, not once did we see, during the winter, such 
gloom as pervades the work of Zuloaga, which is a 
libel on his own country, and which would suggest 
to mankind to stay away from Spain rather than 
go on a pilgrimage thither for the sake of joy and 
delight to the eye. Hence his work is not true to 
the facts of Spain. It is also untrue to the spirit 
of Spain. Spain is taciturn of course, but not lu- 
gubrious; self-contained, but not self -pitying. 

As to the lack of beauty and refinement in these 
works it is so patent that no one praises it for those 
qualities. Its "cerebral" quality, of which Zuloaga 
is made to speak, is all too present and the truly 
emotional is all too absent. 

There is originality of style and also of manner, 
yes ! and to spare. But it is easy to be original, 
if we flout the need of being beautiful and joy- 
giving. But the style is depressing and the manner 
repellent. The painting is sometimes good but often 
very bad, above all the flesh painting. 

Again according to the catalogue Zuloaga says: 
"I abhor with all my heart mere slavish fidelity to 
fact — the stupid and servile expedient of those who 
are content simply to copy nature." So he proceeds 
to depart from fact in painting to a degree that is 
now and then more shocking than inviting. The 
color of his flesh is often saffron or yellow; it is 
nearly always hard, opaque, coarse and so "painty" 
that it looks as though a journeyman had painted 
it; especially is this true of his naked women. More- 
over his drawing now and then is very bad, though 
often very good; his craftsmanship is uneven. 

But when it comes to the moral side, at once he 
proceeds to stultify himself in his pictures of naked 
women. For instead of continuing to depart from 
fact and going to the ideal and poetic in painting 
a nude, as every great artist should who respects 
the highest interests of the human race, he descends 
to the grossest and crassest facts possible. His 
nudes are not nude— they are blatantly naked. 

But worse still, instead of painting a perfect type 
of feminine beauty, he chooses three creatures half- 
worn out and represents them in various degrees of 
undress and vulgar nakedness and so matter-of-fact 
as to be devoid of a scintilla of poetry, which alone 
will ever justify an artist to represent a man or a 
woman nude. And worst of all, the nude subjects he 
chooses are so immoral that no Museum in America 
should dare to exhibit them. 



Says the catalogue: "Nude Woman and Parrot: 
Not a patrician type such as Goya's Maja desnuda, 
but a young Spanish courtesan of the people." That 
is to say, a life-size common prostitute with a fat 
torso and a cat-like face that is simply repellent. 

Says the catalogue: "Nude Woman with the Red 
Carnation: One of the painter's most comprehen- 
sive studies of the human form, somewhat recalling 
'Irene Reclining,' of the Galleria Nazionale di Arti 
Moderna of Rome. The cream-white mantilla and 
red flower are sufficient to suggest the Spanish affili- 
ation of a young creature who has here been pre- 
sented with commendable simplicity." 

Both of these pictures merely show naked women 
resting on couches in a most brutal matter-of-fact 
way, with leering faces that are painful to look upon. 
We see them gazed at by young girls in their teens, 
evidently from the upper classes, all well-dressed 
and "smart," some wonderingly, others tittering 
and nudging their chums or suspiciously whispering 
in their ears, all being made ready for some prospec- 
tive tragic fate! 

To quote once more from the catalogue: "Celes- 
tina. A persistently romantic young woman of Se- 
govia." This shows a woman dressed in nothing 
but a Spanish kimono seated before a dressing table 
and a mirror, with half of her flesh deliberately 
exposed and painted with such desperate adherence 
to "fact" — which he pretends to despise— that he 
adds low vulgarity to hypocrisy, if the catalogue 
quotes him correctly. What makes this infinitely 
worse: through a glass door in the rear we can see 
two realistically rendered women in the act of 
gossiping! The whole is so brutally true to fact 
that it is revolting in the extreme to any man who 
regards Art as a sacred thing with great need of the 
spiritual, the ideal and the poetic to lift it above a 
mere process of analyzing the various stratifications 
of animalism. 

The cynical indifference displayed by this picture 
to the moral degeneracy of the race which the expo- 
sition of this work must entrain only proves how 
corrupt the atmosphere of certain corners of the 
world of art has become, when such things are al- 
lowed to be perambulated about the world without 
being stamped upon. And the future exhibition of 
these works, above all to adolescent girls and boys, 
above all in this country, such as have been made 
here and in Brooklyn, should be in the future for- 
bidden. For nothing can come from the creation 
and exhibition of these crassly vulgar works except 
evil. 

To quote finally from the catalogue: "First in this 
pictorial treasury of native themes comes the Span- 
ish woman who typifies that imperious seduction we 
instinctively associate with her race and sex. Now 
full of subtropical lassitude, now roused by the sting 
of desire, she flaunts from these canvases, sure of 
her power, supreme in her avid animalism." How 
does this appeal to the plain American citizen with 
a family? 

The critic continues: "Finally in the ultimate 
analysis, the art of Zuloaga attains under stress of 
creative impulse that purely emotional significance 
to which he refers. ... It reflects something 
of the seasoned variety of Manet, the vital intensity 
of Daumier, and the satanic suggestion of Felicien 
Rops." Only too true! And the flagellative sig- 
nificance of this last remark will become apparent 
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to the reader when he learns that the etchings of 
Felicien Rops cannot be examined in the Biblio- 
theque Nationale of Paris except through a special 
permit, and this on account of the licentious char- 
acter of his works. 

Are we to believe then that there are only leering 
sensualists among the women of Spain, that there 
are no spiritual women among thirty millions of in- 
habitants, no women with some poetic inspiration? 
Did Zuloaga, a Basque by birth, in reality wish to 
libel the whole Spanish race? We are justified in 
having at least a budding suspicion that he might 
have. For the eyes of the most of the female heads 
in these works have a sort of cynical leer which is 
disheartening to a man inclined to place the sex upon 
a pedestal. 

That we have great cleverness here, and always 
force, is admitted. But everywhere we find excessiv- 
ism and violence of some sort and a lugubriousness 
that contrasts strangely with the inspiring sunshine 
and gaiety in the pictures by which Sorolla depicts 
Spain. He is the artist who truly reports the facts 
and essence of Spain. Zuloaga reveals only his own 
pessimism and a hunger for the strange, the morbid 
and the neurotic. 

We have several times said that the human form 
being the masterpiece of the Creator, we are fer- 
vent partisans of the nude in art — but only when 
the nakedness has been idealized or poetized out of it. 
And we give the artists, one and all, fair notice that 
we are fiercely opposed to, and shall attack every 
picture or statue which is a crassly realistic copy of 
any naked and undressed woman or man. 

Of course, there are some fine things in the ex- 
hibition. "Lolita" is charming — in a black and 
white photo, but garish in color and in painting. The 
painting is not the best in the lot, but the pattern is 
beautiful in line. "The Montmartre Singer Buffalo" 



is very clever; so is the "Portrait of M. Larapidi." 
The "Brotherhood of Christ Crucified" is an inept 
atrocity in conception and design. "Basque Peasant" 
is very good. "Portrait of M. Maurice Barres," 
showing Toledo in the distance, is a fine creation, 
though Toledo is never so sombre. The red robe 
of the "Cardinal" is a fine piece of painting, but his 
face would be out of place in Heaven. 

"The Victim of the Fete," showing a worn out 
Picador going home on a blood-smeared horse from 
the bull fight, is a powerful and impressive work, 
the best thing by far in the exhibition and' really 
worth being kept in this country. And the "Por- 
trait of Mme. la Comtesse de Noailles" is a truly 
beautiful thing, original, individual, refined, grace- 
ful, full of life and truth, beautifully composed and 
drawn and poetic enough to be worthy of any artist. 
We have only words of praise for the last two 
works. In these Zuloaga has reached his high-water 
mark as an artist. The one is the strongest and the 
other the most beautiful thing in the exhibition. 
If he will keep on on this high plane, he will go far 
indeed. Why not follow up this vein? Why keep 
on doing his melancholy, sombre stunts and inept 
naked women without rhyme or reason? 

If his friends are wise they will suppress in all 
future exhibitions the works we have above con- 
demned, because to trundle them about the country 
is sure to raise a hatred against them and the au- 
thor and bring odium upon the entire world of art 
and all those who dwell and work therein. His 
friends must be told that "what goes" in Europe 
should not go in this country; and it is about, time 
that the artists of America learned to distinguish 
between a poetic nude, against which no one protests, 
and brazen nakedness against which the better na- 
ture of most Americans revolts. 



EARLY WORKS BY INNESS 

See page* 311, 312 and 339 



I N the January number of the magazine two fine 
* landscapes by the late George Inness were repro- 
duced, both belonging to his middle period. An 
exhibition of paintings by Inness now open at the 
Ainslie gallery contains so many pictures from his 
earlier career that it was thought well to call atten- 
tion to this youthful work, when the painter had 
■ not matured and perhaps never dreamed that he 
would be able to make such a prolonged visit to Eng- 
land and Italy as befell him later. 

In 1849 at the age of twenty-four he painted the 
large landscape called "Early Recollections" in which 
he showed the poetic side of his temperament — the 
masses of carefully wrought foliage pierced by a 
vista, through which one sees the slender church 
spire, the old watermill to the left hidden in trees, 
the foreground enriched by an ancient bridge of 
rude workmanship and some villagers with cart and 
horses at the ford of a stream in front of the arch. 
Singularly strong in the grasp of composition and 
true in drawing, this landscape has surprising ma- 
turity for so young a man. Observe the natural 



position of the horse that drinks with spread fore- 
legs, and the well-studied trudge of the pair in the 
farm wagon which has just crossed the ford. How 
accurately he chose the right place for this little 
group of farmers and farm horses ! The canvas is 
forty by fifty inches. The old main road that crosses 
the bridge sweeps round to the left, down to the 
ford, and the shallow brawling stream carries the 
curve of light forward by another bend along the 
surface of the water. It is a well-balanced and dig- 
nified composition that makes one think back by 
the line of Constable and Gainsborough to Jan Both 
and Hobbema. 

Seven years later, when he was thirty-one, he 
painted the "Juniata River near Harrisburg," al- 
most as large a canvas, and achieved a masterpiece 
in some respects unsurpassed by any of his later 
works. The Juniata is a river famed in song, a 
favorite of poets. Not so picturesque as the land- 
scape just mentioned [for it lacks the poetical sug- 
gestiveness of old bridge and mill] it is more virile 
in grasp, more real, closer to the actual. Here again 



